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THE 

SHAKSPEAREAN  RECONCILIATION. 

By  the  Shakspearean  Reconciliation  I  mean  Shakspeare's 
Reconciliation  of  the  World  and  the  Spirit. 

Every  sensible  man  reconciles  the  World  and  the  Spirit. 
Shakspeare's  Reconciliation,  however,  excels  that  of  other 
sensible  men  both  in  method  and  completeness. 

The  common  method  is  that  a  man,  following  more  or  less 
unconsciously  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  sacrifices  in  such 
proportions  to  the  World  and  the  Spirit  as  to  lead  a  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  golden  mean.  There  for  him  the  Recon- 
ciliation ends  ;  for  he  is  not  concerned  to  reconcile  the  World 
and  the  Spirit  outside  his  own  life. 

Shakspeare  proceeds  differently.  The  Reconciliation  of  the 
World  and  the  Spirit  is  the  constant  subject  of  his  thought 
during  the  major  part  of  his  literary  career.  He  obtains  an  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  Reconciliation,  and 
consciously  and  deliberately  moulds  his  life  in  accordance  with 
those  principles.  Not  content  with  this,  he  has  designed  to 
mould  the  life  of  humanity  in  the  image  of  his  own,  by  inducing 
men  to  follow  his  example  and  all  reconcile  the  World  and  the 
Spirit. 

The  average  sensible  man,  who  has  achieved  the  Reconcilia- 
tion for  himself  only,  and  without  thought,  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  us  much  about  it.  From  Shakspeare  we  shall  learn  what 
are  the  principles  of  the  Reconciliation,  and  how  it  may  become 
a  living  reality  for  all  men  ;  in  other  words,  how  all  men  may 
become  sensible. 

Shakspeare's  Reconciliation  of  the  World  and  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  considered  under  three  heads,  as  follows  : — 
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The  Reconciliation  of  the  Practical  and  Ideal  in  PvTorality. 

The  Reconciliation  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism. 

The  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion. 
When  the  World  is  reconciled  with  the  Spirit,  the  term  Spirit 
will  have  a  wider  significance  than  till  then  it  bears.  At 
present,  it  means  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  by  the  World 
is  meant  all  that  is  good  in  the  human  spirit  that  yet  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  The  term  World  includes 
the  Practical  in  Morality,  Hellenism,  and  therewith  Science. 
The  term  Spirit  of  Christianity  includes  the  Ideal  in  Morality, 
Hebraism,  and  Religion.  So  that  the  Reconciliation  of  the 
World  and  the  Spirit  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  Practical  in 
Morality,  Hellenism,  and  therewith  Science  with  Christianity. 

I  have  published  two  works  of  Shakspearean  evidence,  God 
in  Shakspeare  and  Great  Pa?t  Lives — 600  pages  in  all.  Ob- 
viously, this  evidence,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  repeated  on  all 
occasions;  and  it  is  useless  to  retail  it  in  fragments.  Here  I 
must  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  evidence. 

Shakspeare ]s  Reconciliation  of  the  Ideal  and  Practical 
in  Morality  (a)  i?i  his  own  life. 

Shakspeare's  Ideal  was  the  threefold  one  of  Beauty,  Truth, 
and  Virtue.    Besides  thinking 

54.  Oh,  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  Truth  doth  give, 

he  wished  also  that  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings  should 
be  in  favour  of  Virtue.    For  one  reason,  Virtue  is  Beauty. 
Virtue  is  Beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks  o'er-flourished  by  the  devil. 

—  Twelfth  Night. 

For  a  second  reason,  Virtue  is  Truth  ;  and,  for  a  third  reason, 
Shakspeare,  a  sensible  man,  liked  Virtue. 
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His  liking  for  Virtue,  however,  did  not  become  equal  to  his 
liking  for  Beauty  and  Truth  until  towards  1595.  During  the 
nine  preceding  years  of  his  career  in  London  he  had  been  a 
self-seeker  ;  and  to  a  self-seeker's  mind  Virtue  presents  itself  in 
the  imperfect  form  of  certain  empirical  rules  for  getting  on.  But 
having  obtained  fortune  and  leisure,  Shakspeare  began  to 
consider  Virtue  more  attentively,  to  study  it,  and  from  this 
study  he  concluded  that  all  Virtue  sums  up  to  Love.  Love,  he 
conceived,  should  govern  conduct  just  as  the  idea  of  Beauty 
should  govern  Art.  Conduct  should  be  perfectly  loving,  just  as 
Art  should  be  perfectly  beautiful.  Thus,  in  the  year  1595,  the 
poet's  mind  became  possessed  by  the  Ideal  of  Christianity,  and 
ceasing  to  think  of  Virtue  as  mere  means  of  happiness  (though 
means  it  be),  took  it  in  the  perfect  form  of  Love  as  end  in 
itself ;  Art  for  Art's  sake  :  Love  for  Love's  sake.  During  the 
three  years  1595-7,  in  which  the  sonnets  for  the  most  part  were 
written,  Shakspeare  practised  the  Ideal  of  Love,  especially  in 
his  relations  with  his  friend  Mr.  W.  H — .  His  friend  injured 
him,  and  Shakspeare  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of 
practising  forgiveness.  His  friend  proceeded  to  treat  him  with 
coldness,  neglect,  indifference,  haughtiness.  Shakspeare  re- 
plied by  practising  humility,  self-sacrifice,  long-suffering,  charity 
and  so  on,  until  he  had  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
Christian  Virtues,  whereupon  his  friend  forsook  him  absolutely. 

This  painful  lesson  caused  Shakspeare  a  convulsion  of 
thought  and  feeling.    It  was  an  experience  of 

"  Utter  Love  defeated  utterly," 

the  sharpest  moral  experience  that  a  man  has  to  bear.  I  re- 
member its  being  said  of  a  French  writer  that  he  was  of  a 
temperament  to  raise  a  private  injury  to  the  dignity  of  a  public 
question.  Shakspeare  also  was  of  this  temperament.  "  Behold 
I  am  good  ;  why  then  am  I  afflicted  ? "  he  thought,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  case  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  that  every- 
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where  in  the  world  unselfishness  is  the  victim  of  selfishness, 
that  everywhere  is 

66.     u  Captive  Good  attending  Captain  111," 

and  he  realised  as  never  before,  that  the  world  is  lyin^  in 
iniquity.  Then  could  he  have  said  to  his  friend,  as  he  makes 
Henry  V.  say  to  Lord  Scrope, 

"  I  will  weep  for  thee, 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man." 

Accordingly,  he  made  the  whole  world  responsible  for  his 
friend's  conduct,  and  his  bosom  burned  with  indignation 
against  the  world  as  well  as  against  his  friend. 

Now,  as  soon  as  Shakspeare  became  angry,  he  felt  a  certain 
impulse  of  practical  morality.  For  to  be  angry  is  to  be  inclined 
to  punish.  This  practical  impulse,  however,  could  not  at  once 
overcome  the  hesitations  due  to  the  Ideal  of  Love  that  possessed 
the  poet's  mind,  so  that  between  the  practical  and  the  Ideal 
Shakspeare  fell  for  a  time  into  a  state  of  moral  doubt. 

I  will  quote  from  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  iii.,  sc.  5,  a  dis- 
cussion between  a  Senator  and  Alcibiades,  which  reflects  the 
doubt  whether  it  be  right  to  suffer  or  to  punish  an  injury. 

1st  Senator. 

He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer 

The  worst  that  man  can  breathe  ;  and  make  his  wrongs 

His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment  carelessly, 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear, 

To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcibiades. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats,  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats 
Without  repugnancy  ?    If  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
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Abroad?    Why  then,  women  are  most  valiant 

That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it, 

And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion  ;  the  felon, 

Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge, 

If  wisdom  be  in  suffering. 

The  question  whether  it  is  right  to  suffer  or  to  punish  injury 
is  also  propounded  in  Hamlet's  words  : — 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them. 

And  just  as  Hamlet  could  not  answer  this  question,  so  in 
1597  Shakspeare  could  not  answer  it.  In  fact,  he  was 
altogether  in  the  Hamlet  state,  a  state  much  more  com- 
plicated than  one  merely  of  moral  doubt,  though  here  I  have 
no  occasion  to  touch  upon  its  other  symptoms.  In  this  state, 
tempest-tost  in  soul,  the  poet  left  London  for  Stratford  to  seek 
peace  and  contemplation  in  the  country. 

In  brief  time  Shakspeare' s  Ideal  evolved  in  his  mind  to 
adapt  itself  to  an  imperfect  world.  Since  it  is  the  inspiration  of 
Love  to  benefit  the  world  as  much  as  possible,  and  since  the 
punishment  of  one  wrong-doer  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  it  seemed  to  Shakspeare  that  his  love  of  the  many 
should  be  greater  than  his  love  of  one  wrong-doer ;  and  that 
therefore,  Love  itself  should  inspire  him  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer. In  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus  expresses  this 
theory  of  temporal  justice  : — 

"  Pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Has  done  this  deed  on  Caesar." 

Again,  "  If  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Caesar,  this  is  my  answer,  not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that 
I  loved  Rome  more." 
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And  Antony  says  of  Brutus  : — 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar, 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 

Nevertheless,  though  Brutus'  theory  of  temporal  justice  was 
right,  his  application  of  it  in  an  act  of  private  justice  was  wrong. 
It  resulted  in  general  prescription  and  massacre.  Justice  should 
be  left  to  the  State,  and  should  be  supported  by  constitutional 
means,  or  by  honest  war.  Alcibiades  in  Timon  of  Athens 
sets  the  right  example.  He  makes  war  for  justice  against  his 
native  city.  But  having  conquered  he  does  not  himself  execute 
justice.    He  says  to  the  Senators  : — 

"  Those  enemies  of  Timon  and  mine  own, 

Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall  and  no  more." 

Temporal  justice,  then,  should  be  by  course  of  law.  Now  Mr. 
W.  H.'s  offences  were  not  of  a  kind  amenable  to  law.  What 
then  remained  for  Shakspeare  to  do  ?  To  speak  daggers,  but 
use  none.  To  cut  to  the  heart,  but  benefit  unto  repentence. 
To  try  spiritual  justice.  He  resolved  therefore  to  catch  his 
friend's  conscience  in  a  play. 

With  this  object  he  wrote  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  in 
which  the  character  of  Mr.  W.  H.  is  reproduced  in  the  character 
of  Bertram,  a  "  proud  unknowing  boy,"  unworthy  of  the  devotion 
lavished  upon  him.  The  poet  returned  to  London  to  produce 
the  play ;  and  whether  as  result  of  Mr.  W.  H.'s  presence  at  the 
first  night,  or  because  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the  friends,  Shakspeare,  no 
doubt,  receiving  assurances  of  regret  for  the  past  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  offended  heart. 

This  expedient  of  a  play  to  catch  the  Conscience  is  adopted 
by  Hamlet,  it  will  be  remembered  ;  and  it  is  implied  in  that 
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scene  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  Prospero  sets  a  banquet  before 
the  wicked  Alonso.  Thereupon  Ariel  appears  as  a  harpy,  speaks 
with  the  miraculous  voice  of  Conscience,  and  the  King  flies, 
horror-stricken,  from  the  scene. 

Shakspeare's  success  in  his  experiment  upon  the  Conscience 
of  his  friend,  in  showing  "  scorn  his  own  image,"  gave  him  the 
motive  and  the  cue  for  other  works.  He  resolved  to  treat  the 
world  as  he  had  treated  his  friend,  to  show  the  world  its  vices 
on  the  stage,  and  to  condemn  those  vices,  thus  haply  helping  to 
cure  the  world  of  them.  Jaques  in  As  you  Like  it^  expresses 
the  poet's  idea  : 

"  Invest  me  in  my  motley,  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine." 

This  course  of  Spiritual  Justice  was  the  logical  evolution  of 
the  poet's  ideal  of  Love.  Yet  how  different  is  the  raging  whirl- 
wind of  Satire  in  Timon  of  Athens  from  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  Sonnets  1-126.  In  these  Sonnets  we  recognise  Love  ;  but  in 
Timon  of  Athens,  the  poet  seems  to  have 

Summoned  up  the  action  of  the  tiger, 
Disguised  fair  Nature  in  hard  favoured  rage, 
Lent  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 

so  that  there  we  hardly  recognise  his  love  to  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  Love  that  inspires  his  wrathful  pen,  Love  adapted  to  a  vicious 
world,  Love  in  the  form  of  Spiritual  Justice. 

In  the  seclusion  of  the  country  for  twelve  years  Shakspeare 
worked  at  his  great  design  of  giving  the  world  Spiritual  Justice, 
and  to  this  end  wrote  the  great  tragedies,  Hamlet,  Timon  of 
Athens,  Lear,  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Macbeth,  Corio- 
lanus,  as  well  as  other  works. 

To  sum  up,  for  three  years,  1595-7,  Shakspeare  practised 
an  ideal  of  Love,  similar  to  the  Christian  Ideal.  In  the  end  he 
found  it  lead  practically  to  suicide.    He  retired  to  Stratford  in  a 
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state  of  moral  doubt,  which,  however,  left  him  as  he  came  to 
perceive  that  the  Ideal  of  Love  in  an  imperfect  world  evolved 
logically  into  justice,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Then  for  twelve 
years,  1598- 1609,  in  the  seclusion  of  Stratford,  he  wrote  as 
Spiritual  Judge  of  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  for  Shakspeare,  Virtue  summed  up  to  Love, 
love  of  one's  neighbour  that  is.  He  must  have  included  in  Love 
the  so-called  self-regarding  virtues  as  Temperance,  &c.  ;  I  sup- 
pose, as  better  fitting  a  man  to  love  his  neighbour.  Neverthe- 
less, he  gave  special  attention  to  the  moral  conflict,  which  was 
raging  in  his  time  between  the  old  ascetic  ideas  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  New  Sensualism  of  the  Renaissance. 

During  the  same  three  years  in  which  he  was  practising  the 
Ideal  of  Love,  he  was  also,  curiously  enough,  playing  with  the 
New  Sensualism,  testing  it  by  experience  of  the  fast  life  of  Lon- 
don. To  be  complete  in  my  account  of  Shakspeare's  Recon- 
ciliation of  the  Ideal  and  Practical  in  his  moral  Life,  I  ought  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conclusions  from  these  experiences  in 
favour  of  the  golden  mean.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  as  both 
Asceticism  and  the  Italian  Sensualism  have  died  out  in  England, 
and  everybody  approves,  if  everybody  does  not  pursue  the 
golden  mean,  I  may  here,  at  any  rate,  omit  discussion  of  this 
part  of  my  subject  ;  and  treat  generally  the  Reconciliation  of 
the  Ideal  and  Practical  in  Morality  as  if  it  were  confined  to  the 
Reconciliation  of  Love  and  Justice. 

Love  and  Justice  together  are  more  beneficent,  more  loving 
than  Love  alone.  Upon  this  was  based  Shakspeare's  Recon- 
ciliation of  the  Ideal  and  Practical  in  his  moral  life. 

We  will  next  consider 

Shak spectre's  Reconciliation  of  the  Ideal  and  Practical 
in  Morality  (b)  for  the  World. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Anglican  bishop  startled  many  people  by 
casually  intimating  that  a  nation  could  not  exist  for  a  week  by 
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the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  soothe,  an  ex- 
planation followed  to  the  effect  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
not  the  Kingdom  of  the  World,  that  the  former  was  a  Kingdom 
of  Love,  and  the  latter  a  Kingdom  of  Justice,  that  therefore  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  citizen  to  be  in  practice  ambi- 
dextrous, to  be  prepared  at  once,  with  one  hand  to  give  away 
his  coat  to  the  sturdy  beggar,  with  the  other  to  knock  the  sturdy 
beggar  down  with  the  policeman's  truncheon.  A  great  state- 
churchman  may  possess  a  savoir-faire  adequate  to  the  due 
discharge  of  this  duplex  duty,  but  the  popular  mind  is  confused 
in  practice  by  two  apparently  opposed  systems  of  morality, 
each,  in  a  way,  necessary  for  Salvation.  Yet,  as  most  of  the 
ills  of  life  flow  from  moral  ignorance  and  mistake,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  popular  mind  should  not  be  con- 
fused morally.  Hence  the  importance  of  reconciling  the  two 
systems  of  morality,  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Love  and  Justice. 

When  Shakspeare  undertook  in  the  three  plays,  The  Tempest, 
Winters  Tale,  and  Cymbeline,  this  work  of  Reconciliation,  he 
perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to  achieve  it  by  the  aid  of 
what  we  call  now  the  Time-Spirit.  He  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  that  Truths,  at  the  foundation  of  his  intent  and 
axioms  to  him,  would  be  unintelligible  to  his  contemporaries. 
He  would  have  to  be 

A  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

It  is  indeed  only  after  three  centuries  that  the  world  is  arriving 
at  Shakspeare's  standpoint  :  only  now,  therefore,  that  the  poet's 
ideas  of  the  Reconciliation  become  comprehensible  and  accept- 
able. 

Shakspeare's  standpoint  was  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in  our  days,  as  a  com- 
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pilation  of  the  works  of  credulous  historians  and  poetic 
moralists.  The  world  in  general,  not  being  literary,  has  had  to 
be  taught  by  a  laborious  criticism  that  the  Bible  is  literature 
and  not  science.  Shakspeare,  great  both  as  a  scientific  and  as 
a  literary  mind,  did  not  require  a  laborious  criticism  to  instruct 
him  what  literature  was  and  what  science.  He  recognised  the 
credulity  of  the  Biblical  historians  with  the  same  sure  glance 
with  which  he  recognised  the  credulity  of  Holinshed  ;  and  he 
recognised  the  poetry  of  the  Biblical  moralists  with  the  same 
sure  glance  with  which  he  recognised  his  own  poetry.  In  parti- 
cular, in  certain  sayings  of  Christ,  whence  others  drew  dogma, 
he  could  perceive  at  once  poetical  synthesis  :  his  own  highest 
poetical  quality. 

Poetical  synthesis  is  midway  between  scientific  synthesis  and 
mysticism.  If  one  say,  "  Victor  Hugo  is  like  the  very  genius 
of  France,"  that  is,  formally  at  any  rate,  a  simple  example  of 
scientific  synthesis,  or  putting  ideas  together  as  they  are  similar. 
If,  however,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  he  refer  to  the  similarity 
as  identity,  and  say,  "  Victor  Hugo  is  the  very  genius  of 
France,"  this  is  a  simple  example  of  poetical  synthesis,  or 
putting  similar  ideas  together  as  one  and  the  same.  If  he  come 
to  believe  that  essentially  Victor  Hugo  is  the  genius  of  France, 
he  exemplifies  the  mental  state  known  as  mysticism  ;  and  if, 
finally,  he  believe  that  Victor  Hugo  really  is  the  genius  of 
France,  then  he  has  lapsed  into  madness. 

Thus  scientific  synthesis,  poetical  synthesis,  mysticism,  and  a 
form  of  madness  are  in  strict  order  of  succession  ;  and 
Dryden's  lines, 

Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide, 

are  justified  by  psychology  as  well  as  by  experience.  Similarly 
justified  is  Drayton's  conception  of  a  poet  : 

"  That  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. " 
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The  fine  madness  which  possessed  Shakspeare's  brain  we 
must  now  examine  as  illustrated  in  the  creation  of  Prospero 
and  in  the  Tempest  generally. 

Firsts  Prospero  represents  Shakspeare.  Prospero's  three 
years  with  Miranda,  the  growing  Ideal  of  Love,  at  Milan, 
represent  Shakspeare's  three  years,  1595-7,  in  London,  during 
which  he  practised  the  Ideal  of  Love,  as  I  have  described. 
Prospero,  driven  out  by  Antonio,  the  world's  selfishness,  and 
departing  tempest-tost  to  the  island,  represents  Shakspeare 
driven  from  London  by  the  world's  selfishness,  departing  in  the 
Hamlet  state  to  Stratford,  an  island  of  refuge  to  him,  as  to 
Shelley  his  aery  on  the  Euganean  hills  from  which  he  sang — 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep,  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on. 
Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  agony. 
To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted 
'Mid  the  mountains  Euganean. 

Prospero's  twelve  years  of  seclusion  on  the  island  represent 
Shakspeare's  twelve  years  of  seclusion  at  Stratford ;  and 
Prospero's  employment  of  Ariel  represents  symbolically 
Shakspeare's  employment  of  his  thought  in  judging  the  world, 
giving  the  world  spiritual  justice,  condemning  its  vices  in  his 
great  tragedies. 

Evidence  I  have  no  space  for  ;  but  by  way  of  illustration  I 
may  interpret  the  symbolism  in  the  following  passage,  which 
alludes  to  Ariel's  duty — 

Prospero  to  Ariel  :  How  now,  moody? 

Thou  thinkst  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

The  sea  throughout  the  play  represents  human  life.  The 
ooze  of  this  sea  is  human  vice. 
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By  these  lines,  then,  Shakspeare  represents  his  thought  as 
impatient  at  having  to  concern  itself  with  human  vices,  instead 
of  being  free  to  soar  to  the  heaven  of  pure  beauty. 

In  sum,  as  Prospero  represents  Shakspeare,  so  his  life  re- 
presents Shakspeare's  moral  life  of  love  evolving  to  justice. 

Secondly,  Prospero  represents  truth,  moral  truth,  the  Truth  of 
Love  naturally  evolving  to  justice,  as  exemplified  in  the  moral 
history  of  Europe.  In  this  regard,  his  three  years  at  Milan  with 
Miranda,  the  growing  ideal  of  Love,  represent  the  three  cen- 
turies of  Primitive  Christianity. 

His  expulsion  by  Antonio,  the  world's  selfishness,  represents 
Primitive  Truth  driven  from  its  rightful  throne  by  worldly  am- 
bition after  Constantine's  conversion,  about  a.d.  300. 

His  departure  tempest-tost  to  the  island  represents  Primitive 
Truth  betaking  itself  for  refuge  to  secluded  places,  to  Alpine 
valley  or  Bohemian  village,  or  other  "  green  isle,"  that 

•  Needs  must  be 
In  the  deep,  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  manner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on. 

Prospero's  twelve  years'  seclusion  in  the  island  represent  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  the  twelve  centuries  of  the  middle  ages, 
during  which  Primitive  Truth  lay  hid,  slowly  evolving  to  justice, 
to  burst  forth  in  the  end  in  the  Tempest  of  the  Reformation, 
to  judge  the  world  in  the  fiery  allocutions  of  the  Reformers,  and 
in  wars  and  convulsions. 

Shakspeare's  own  part  in  Prospero's  Tempest  of  the  Refor- 
mation period  is  in  his  appeals  to  the  Conscience,  his  condem- 
nation of  Vice  in  his  great  tragedies. 

Thus  Prospero's  life  represents  not  only  an  evolution  in  Shak- 
speare's life,  extending  over  15  years  of  Love  to  Justice,  but  also 
a  general  evolution  in  the  moral  life  of  Europe,  extending  over 
1500  years,  also  of  Love  to  Justice. 

Thirdly,  Prospero  represents  Nature  as  Law,  as  the  moral 
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law,  the  law  of  Love  naturally  evolving  to  Justice.  The  history 
of  moral  law  and  the  history  of  moral  truth  in  Europe  are  one 
and  the  same.  In  practice  it  is  common  to  call  the  Law  the 
Truth,  Nature's  Truth. 

So  far,  then,  it  has  been  stated  that  Prospero  represents 
Shakspeare,  Truth  and  Nature  in  one,  or  Shakspeare  at  one 
with  Truth  and  Nature. 

The  poet  has  taken  himself,  Truth  and  Nature  as  similar  in 
respect  of  Truth  ;  by  poetical  synthesis  he  changes  the  similarity 
into  identity,  and  represents  himself,  Truth  and  Nature,  as  one. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  contents  of  Prospero. 

Fourthly.  Prospero  represents  a  class  of  men,  like  Shak- 
speare, wise  and  good  men,  who  perceive  moral  Truth,  apply  it 
in  their  lives  and  teach  it  to  others  ;  all  such  men  the  poet's 
contemporaries;  all  such  his  predecessors  for  1500  years, — for 
the  history  of  Truth  is  the  history  of  wise  and  good  men,  who 
have  kept  the  torch  of  Truth  alight,  and  passed  it  from  one  to  the 
other  from  generation  to  generation  :  all  such  also  his  successors 
to  the  world's  end,  for  so  far  the  history  of  Prospero  as  Truth, 
in  the  last  act  of  the  Tempest  may  be  said  to  extend.  In  a  word, 
all  the  wise  and  good  men,  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  upon  the 
eaith  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  by  poetical  synthesis, 
are  identified  with  Shakspeare  under  the  name  of  Prospero. 

Fifthly.  Prospero  also  represents  Christ  himself.  This  re- 
sults under  the  preceding  head.  Christ  lighted  the  torch  of 
Love,  and  is  first  in  the  long  list  of  torch-bearers  identified  in 
Prospero  with  Shakspeare. 

Now,  Christ  himself  was  not  only  a  man  but  a  poetical 
synthesis,  of  which  the  contents  may  be  given,  also  under  five 
heads,  as  follows  : — 

First.    The  man  Christ. 

Secondly.  Truth.  Christ  identifies  Truth  with  Himself.  He 
says,  in  so  many  words,  "  I  am  the  Truth."  His  life  exemplifies 
only  the  pure  ideal  of  Love  ;  but  he  perceived  that  so  far  as 
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the  law  of  love  was  disobeyed  it  would  avenge  itself,  that  Love 
would  evolve  naturally  to  Justice.  This  perception  he  ex- 
pressed poetically  in  saying  that  he  should  come  hereafter  to 
judge  the  world.  Thus  Christ's  moral  Truth  in  its  entirety  is, 
like  Shakspeare's,  Love  evolving  to  Justice. 

Thirdly.  Nature  or  God.  (I  may  here  say  that  by  God,  I 
mean  God's  works,  Nature  ;  as  by  Homer  I  mean  Homer's 
works  ;  but  as  to  what  God  or  Homer  might  be  apart  from  the 
works  ascribed  to  them  by  antiquity,  I  am  unable  to  express  an 
opinion.)  Christ  identifies  himself  with  God  or  Nature  in  the 
following  verse  :  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  Supposing  him- 
self like  God  in  respect  of  Truth,  by  poetical  synthesis  he 
changes  this  similarity  into  identity,  and  appears  to  assert 
essential  unity  with  God  or  Nature.  He  says  himself  about 
this  poetical  language  : — "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you 
in  parables,  but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak 
unto  you  in  parables,  but  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father,"  John 
xvi.,  25.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  fulness  of  Time  the  exact  Truth 
enshrined  in  the  parable  would  become  plain. 

Fourthly.  The  class  of  wise  and  good  men  who  should  come 
after  Christ  and  accept  his  Truth.  This  identification  Christ 
makes  fully  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John  : — "  Neither  pray  I 
for  these  (his  immediate  disciples)  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that  they  all  may 
be  one ;  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one." 

Fifthly.  Shakspeare.  It  results  under  the  preceding  head 
that  Christ  unconsciously  identified  himself  with  Shakspeare  ; 
for  Shakspeare  is  of  the  class  of  wise  and  good  men  who, 
coming  after  him,  accepted  his  Truth. 

Below  I  tabulate  the  contents  of  the  poetical  synthesis 
Prospero,  and  of  the  poetical  synthesis  Christ,  included  in 
Prospero.  The  asterisks  in  the  table  I  employ  to  signify  at 
one  with. 
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PROSPERO 

II 

SHAKSPEARE 

The  Truth  of  Love  evolving  to  Justice 
(at  the  Reformation) 

* 

Nature 

The  Class  of  Wise  and  Good  Men 
from  Christ  to  Shakspeare 
and  from  Shakspeare  to  the  end  of  the  World 

CHRIST 
II 

CHRIST 

The  Truth  of  Love  evolving  to  Justice 
(Christ  coming  to  Judge  the  World) 

Nature 

The  Class  of  Wise  and  Good  Men 
from  Christ  to  Shakspeare 
and  from  Shakspeare  to  the  end  of  the  World 

SHAKSPEARE 
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In  the  table  it  should  be  noted  that  the  contents  of  the 
poetical  synthesis  into  which  Shakspeare  converts  himself  in 
the  Tempest,  correspond  with  the  contents  of  the  poetical 
synthesis  into  which  Christ  converts  himself  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  with  e,  b  with  /3,  c  with  7,  d  with  5,  e  with  a. 

As  by  poetical  synthesis  a,  c,  d,  e,  a,  /3,  7,  5,  e  are  all  one, 
by  this  principle  it  appears,  many  times  over,  that  Shakspeare 
is  Christ.  Also  by  this  principle  it  appears  that(#)  Shakspeare 
is  (j8)  Christ  come  to  judge  the  world. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  principle  of  poetical  synthesis, 
and  the  explanations  in  detail  that  I  have  given  of  its  application 
in  the  two  examples,  Prospero  and  Christ,  I  may  hope  that  the 
proposition,  Shakspeare  is  Christ  come  to  judge  the  world, 
may  prove  not  unintelligible  to  my  hearers. 

It  might  be  urged,  however,  that  while,  if  we  exhaust  all 
possible  contents  of  the  idea  that  underlies  Prospero,  we  may 
find  Christ  necessarily  contained  in  that  idea,  yet  Shakspeare 
does  not  press  any  identification  of  himself  with  Christ. 

No  ;  because  to  have  pressed  the  identification  too  pointedly 
would  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  his  sublime  work, 
The  Tempest,  by  the  common  hangman.  But  that  Shakspeare 
wished  men  ultimately  to  identify  him  with  Christ  at  his  second 
coming  is  so  far  evidenced  by  Prospero's  fulfilment  of  certain 
prophecies  of  signs  and  wonders  to  attend  Christ's  Judgment  of 
the  World.  The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  I  shall  discuss 
presently,  when  we  have  surveyed  Prospero's  Judgment  of  the 
World. 

As  Prospero  is  a  manifold  entity,  so  all  the  other  characters 
of  the  play  are  manifold  entities.  Between  them  the  human 
characters  represent  the  world  ;  wide  classes  of  mankind,  by 
poetical  synthesis,  being  included  in  individuals.  With  these 
individuals  Prospero,  within  the  wooden  circle  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  plays  at  Judgment  for  a  few  hours  ;  but  we  must 
extend  his  action  over  the  area  of  our  actual  globe,  over  the 
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human  mass,  in  time  far  beyond  the  poet's,  or  even  these,  our 
days,  and  see  in  the  play  "  a  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  of 
things  to  come  at  large." 

Alonso,  the  human  intellect,  during  the  middle  ages,  has 
taken  Antonio,  self-interest,  for  counsellor,  and  expelled 
Prospero,  the  moral  law  of  Love,  from  the  heart ;  and  embark- 
ing on  life's  sea,  with  Claribel,  a  fair-seeming  ideal  of  ex- 
pediency, finally  has  united  Expediency  to  Crime  (Claribel  to 
the  King  of  Tunis).  Thereupon  Prospero,  Nature  and  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  working  in  men's  minds,  raises  the  Tempest  of  the 
Reformation,  a  Tempest  of  external  disaster  and  of  internal 
searching  of  heart,  of  temporal  justice  in  the  form  of  wars  and 
convulsions,  and  spiritual  justice  in  the  form  of  appeals  to  the 
Conscience,  of  which  Shakspeare  magna  pars  fuit ;  all  as  the 
natural  and  just  punishment  of  man,  that  he  "  entertained 
ambition  and  expelled  remorse  and  nature."  Shakspeare's  idea 
of  the  Reformation,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  to  Carlyle's 
idea  of  the  French  revolution,  considered  by  our  latter  day 
prophet  to  be  the  natural  and  just  punishment  of  the  selfish 
ambitions  of  eighteenth  century  Kings  and  Statesmen. 
Prospero's  Tempest  of  the  Reformation  wrecks  Alonso  and  his 
companions,  humanity  at  large,  on  an  island  in  life's  sea,  on  a 
spiritual  region  of  thought,  consideration,  and  contemplation, 
where  Prospero,  Truth,  dwells.  Here  Ferdinand,  the  New 
Adam  of  the  world,  the  better  part  of  mankind,  perceives  and 
falls  in  love  with  Miranda,  the  Ideal,  and  bears  logs,  as  Hamlet 
fardels,  endures  in  the  service  of  the  Ideal,  and  to  win  the  Ideal, 
all  labour,  humiliation,  and  suffering,  as  long  as  Prospero, 
Nature,  enjoins.  On  the  other  hand,  Alonso,  now  the  old 
Adam  of  the  World,  the  unprogressive  part  of  mankind, 
though  full  of  gloomy  apprehension  and  doubt,  still  clings  to 
self-interest  and  laisser-faire  (Antonio  and  Sebastian).  The  in- 
telligent class  being  thus  cleft  into  two  sections  of  Idealists  on 
the  one  hand  and  selfish  opportunists  on  the  other,  Caliban, 
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the  mob,  hitherto  held  in  subjection  by  temporal  justice, 
Prospero,  even  as  the  wise  man  keeps  the  body  in  subjection, 
now  escapes  control,  and,  excited  by  Sensuality  and  Folly 
(Stephano  and  Trinculo),  threatens  the  destruction  of  Prospero, 
all  Wisdom,  Truth,  and  Law  from  the  earth. 

How  this  division  of  the  world  into  selfish  opportunists, 
enthusiasts  for  the  Ideal  and  Mob,  reflects  the  present  social 
anarchy  as  it  is  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  !  How 
applicable,  therefore,  to  the  Tempest  seems  that  phrase  of 
Shakspeare's  "  A  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  of  things  to  come 
at  large  !  "  But  Alonso,  the  old  Adam,  the  selfish  part  of 
the  world,  is  being  gradually  converted  by  Spiritual  Justice, 
Prospero,  whether  by  Macbeth  plays  or  Latter-day  Pamphlets, 
spiritual  banquets  from  which,  rising  remorseful,  hearing  the 
miraculous  voice  of  the  harpy  Conscience,  he  is  becoming 
"  spell-stopped  "  and  powerless.  Therefore,  Ferdinand,  the  new 
Adam,  the  unselfish  part  of  the  world,  must  triumph  and 
secure  Miranda,  the  Ideal.  Then  Temporal  Justice,  Prospero, 
will  conquer  Caliban,  the  deluded  and  degraded  mob,  and 
restore  order  in  the  world. 

Finally,  the  intelligent  class,  Alonso,  will  be  united  by  its, 
better  part,  Ferdinand  to  Miranda,  the  Ideal  of  Love  ; 
Prospero,  the  Truth  of  Love,  having  evolved  to  justice,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  at  the  Reformation,  only  for  the  world's  benefit, 
to  produce  repentance  and  a  return  from  Selfishness  to  Love. 

Prospero. 

The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  ;  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further. 

Moral  Truth,  Prospero,  will  return  to  the  world  as  Love 
evolved  to  justice,  justice  to  overawe  Caliban,  Stephano, 
Trinculo,  Antonio,  and  Sebastian,  the  Mob,  the  sensual,  the 
foolish,  the  selfish,  and  the  lazy,  until  all  men  arrive  at  the 
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condition  of  Grace,  when  the  moral  law  will  be  pure  love  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Tempest  is  a  philosophico-poetical  history  of  European 
morals  in  the  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  the  general 
theory  of  the  philosopher-poet  is  that  the  tendency  of  morality 
in  Europe  is  to  evolve  from  love  to  justice.  He  supposes  a 
reign  of  Love  in  primitive  times,  followed  by  a  reign  of  selfish- 
ness during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Primitive  Truth  was 
driven  into  seclusion,  to  burst  forth  at  the  Reformation  as 
justice.  Thenceforward,  Justice  for  centuries  is  to  work  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world  to  fit  it  again  to  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Love.  This  great  moral  movement,  the  evolution  of  Love  to 
Justice  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  poet  perceived  to  be  com- 
parable to  the  evolution  of  Love  to  Justice  in  his  own  life. 
Thereupon,  taking  similarity  as  identity,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  poetical  synthesis,  he  made  the  general  truth  of  the 
evolution  of  love  to  justice  one  with  himself  in  Prospero.  But 
the  evolution  of  Love  to  Justice  is,  in  terms  of  another 
poetical  synthesis,  Christ  coming  to  judge  the  world  ;  so  that 
Shakspeare,  in  identifying  himself  in  Prospero  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  Love  to  Justice,  identifies  himself  with  Christ  come  to 
judge  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  poet  is  careful  to  accompany 
Prospero;s  judgment  of  the  world  with  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
prophecies  of  signs  and  wonders  to  attend  Christ's  judgment  of 
the  world. 

Before  considering  these  fulfilments  I  must  confess  myself  not 
a  professor  of  the  Science  of  the  End  of  Things,  Eschatology,  as 
I  believe  it  is  called  ;  so  that  to  proficients  in  that  science  my 
attempt  in  it  may  seem  perfunctory  ;  but  I  shall  be  content  if  I 
supply  them  with  hints  for  the  direction  of  their  better  informed 
energies. 

1.    Prospero  in  Act  V.,  says  : 

Graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  sleepers. 
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Here  Shakspeare  adopts  a  metaphor  which  Christ  uses  in 
the  New  Testament.  By  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  Christ  always  means  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  from  their  sunken  and  corrupt  condition. 
In  accordance  with  this  metaphor,  Prospero  raises  the  dead  from 
their  graves  in  producing  the  repentance  of  mankind  by  justice. 
This  is  the  resurrection  to  which  he  refers  when  he  says  : — 
"  Graves  at  my  command  have  waked  their  sleepers  ; "  and 
after  this  manner  he  fulfils  the  Christian  prophecy,  that  in  the 
last  days  the  dead  would  rise  from  their  graves. 

2.  Prospero  in  Act  V.,  says  : 

"  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  sun.5' 

The  sun  throughout  the  play  is  the  light  of  Truth,  the  Truth 
of  Love.  The  noon-tide  sun  is  the  highest  Ideal  of  Love  ;  and 
this  Ideal  is  bedimmed  when  Love  evolves  to  justice.  For 
though  justice  be  Love  it  is  a  veiled  or  clouded  Love.  Prospero 
then  does  but  use  another  figure  for  that  Evolution  of  Love  to 
Justice,  identified  with  his  life,  when  he  says  :  "  I  have  bedim- 
med the  noon-tide  sun,"  and  the  Christian  prophecy  that  in  the 
last  days  the  sun  should  be  darkened  he  fulfils  thus, — he  darkens 
the  Sun  of  Love  with  the  wrath  of  Justice. 

3.  Prospero  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  I,  says  :  u  I'll  to  my  book," 
and  in  Act  V.,  "Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound,  Til  drown 
my  book." 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  book  I  may  take  as  cue  for  my  re- 
marks a  passage  in  Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  5  : 

Hamlet  :  Remember  thee  ! 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee  ! 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  ;    .    .  . 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 
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In  these  lines  memory  is  referred  to  as  a  table  of  records,  a 
book,  and  the  passage  serves  to  show  how  naturally  the  image  of 
a  book  presents  itself  as  type  of  memory.  Now  if  men  are  to 
be  judged  finally  there  must  be  somewhere  a  memory  of  their 
offences,  or  in  natural  symbolic  language,  somewhere  a  book 
recording  their  offences.  Hence  in  accordance  with  Christian 
prophecy  of  the  last  days  that  the  Book  should  be  opened,  or 
that  men's  offences  would  be  recalled,  we  find  Prospero  opening 
a  book  or  recalling  men's  offences.  After  the  repentance  of  the 
world  this  book  of  records,  or  this  memory  of  men's  offences,  is 
drowned  beneath  the  then  halcyon  sea  of  human  life. 

4.  In  the  4th  Act  of  the  Tempest,  Caliban  falls  into  a  "  foul 
lake."  Caliban  is  Rude  Will  as  opposed  to  Miranda,  Grace. 
Rude  Will  is  the  Beast  in  man,  and  the  Beast  in  man  is  the 
Devil  in  man.  Hence,  Caliban  is  called  both  Beast  and  Devil. 
In  the  human  mass,  Caliban,  Rude  Will  or  the  Devil,  appears  in 
the  Mob  or  many-headed  Beast.  It  is  the  natural  end  of  Rude 
Will,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  Mob,  that  it  falls  into  a 
"  foul  lake,"  or  into  the  filthy  slough  of  its  own  bestial  excess. 
This  filthy  slough  is  apt  to  be  also  a  fiery  slough,  for  not  only 
disgrace  but  pain  is  the  result  of  excess.  In  Christian  prophecy 
of  the  last  days  the  Lake  into  which  the  Beast  or  Devil  is  cast 
is  referred  to  in  its  aspect  of  a  Lake  of  Fire  or  Pain.  In  Shak- 
speare's  representation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  his 
and  our  time  this  same  Lake  is  introduced  in  its  aspect  of  a*  Lake 
of  Filth  and  Disgrace. 

5.  In  the  4th  Act  of  the  Tempest,  Ferdinand,  the  New  Adam, 
is  betrothed  to  Miranda,  the  Ideal.  Then  follows  a  vision  in 
which  are  seen  Earth  in  the  person  of  Ceres  meeting  Heaven  in 
the  person  of  Juno.  By  this  visionary  meeting  of  Earth  and 
Heaven  it  is  intimated  to  us  that  by  the  union  of  the  New  Adam 
with  the  Ideal  there  is  fulfilled  the  Christian  prophecy  of  the 
union  of  Earth  and  Heaven  in  the  last  days. 

6.  It  was  the  Christian  and  the  natural  expectation  that  in 
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the  last  days  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  Prospero,  as 
Nature,  sovereign  over  wrack,  will  gratify  this  expectation  in 
the' fulness  of  time. 

Prospero  :    Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve 
(Mark  Prospero's  sovereign  shall) 
And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

From  these  comparisons  it  follows  that  as  Christ  come  to 
judge  the  world  is  represented  necessarily  in  Prospero,  so  Shak- 
speare  has  given  evidence  of  his  intent  to  identify  himself  with 
Christ  come  to  judge  the  world,  even  as  he  identifies  himself 
with  all  else  that  Prospero  represents. 

To  conclude  my  discussion  of  the  Tempest.  If  the  pure  Ideal 
of  Love  be  regarded  as  moral  law  now,  then  it  is  assumed  that 
we  are  all  lambs,  and  that  there  are  no  wolves  among  us.  By 
the  addition  of  justice  to  the  moral  law,  it  is  recognised  that 
there  are  wolves  among  us,  whom  it  is  suicidal  to  love  as  if  they 
were  lambs,  whom  on  the  contrary  it  is  necessary  to  improve 
gradually  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  Justice,  that  pure  Love 
may  have  leave  to  live  and  reign  over  the  world  in  peace.  Jus- 
tice is  still  Love,  Love  adapting  itself  to  an  imperfect  world, 
clouding  itself  in  wrath,  but  injuring  only  to  benefit  ;  and  as  the 
world  by  justice  grows  perfect,  so  the  clouds  will  be  dissolved 
again  from  the  face  of  Love.  This  evolution  of  Love  to  Justice 
and  Reconciliation  of  Love  with  Justice  is  represented  in  the 
life  of  Prospero,  identified  at  once  with  Shakspeare's  moral  life 
and  with  the  moral  history  of  Europe  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
the  history,  that  is,  of  Christianity  to  the  Reformation  and 
Shakspeare,  who,  as  Christ  come  to  judge  the  world,  directs 
mankind  through  a  cycle  of  justice  to  the  final  goal  of  universal 
Love.  Prospero's  life  is  further  identified  with  a  history  of 
natural  and  inevitable  Law,  so  that  it  is  at  one  with  inevitable 
Law,  aiding  and  being  aided  by  it,  that  Shakspeare  reconciles 
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Love  and  Justice,  the  Ideal  and  Practical  in  morality  for  the 
world. 

In  Winter's  Tale  and  Cymbeline  the  same  subject  of  the  Re- 
conciliation of  Love  and  Justice,  of  the  Ideal  and  Practical,  with 
the  same  liberal  use  of  poetical  synthesis,  is  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Idealism  at  fault  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
Practical  world.  By  adopting  Justice,  Idealism  at  once  loses 
its  faults  and  becomes  reconciled  with  the  world.  Then  instead  of 
there  being  two  systems  of  morality,  two  kingdoms,  one  of  Love 
and  the  other  of  Justice,  there  is  but  one  kingdom  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation. Idealism  and  the  World  are  represented  in  either 
play  by  monarchs  between  whom  there  is  a  breach  of  friendship 
followed  by  reconciliation  and  union.  Every  other  character  in 
the  two  plays  is  representative  of  some  generality. 

Under  present  limitations  of  space  and  time,  I  must  say  no 
more  of  Winter's  Tale  and  Cymbeline,  but  pass  to 

Shakspeare Js  Reconciliation  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism. 

Hellenism, it  might  be  thought,  should  include  the  whole  range 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  connote  the  cultivation  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Virtue.  As  a  fact,  it  does  not  connote  for  most  minds  the 
cultivation  of  Virtue  ;  although  in  Hellas,  in  its  best  days, 
Virtue  flourished  as  much  as  Art  and  Science.  To  flourish 
eternally,  however,  Virtue  seems  to  have  required  a  separate 
soil  and  a  more  exclusive  and  continuous  attention  than  the 
Greeks  could  afford  it  in  their  full-stocked  garden,  where, 
naturally  a  delicate  plant,  it  could  not  compete  with  its  more 
vigorous  neighbours,  that  gradually  drew  its  sap  and  over- 
shadowed it.  Transplanted  with  the  Hellenic  civilisation,  it 
became  still  more  sickly,  and  bore  that  Jleur  de  mat  Tiberius 
Caesar,  just  at  the  time  when  Hebrew  Virtue,  hardier  from  exile 
and  captivity,  sweetly  blossomed  in  Christ.  Then  the  tree  of 
Calvary  over-spread  the  world.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 
"  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Hebraism  not  Hellenism  implies 
the  cultivation  of  Virtue. 
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Hebraism  also  suggests  mono-theism  and  a  peculiar  literary 
style  and  a  sorrow-stricken  view  of  life.  These,  however,  may 
be  called  unessential  concomitants  of  an  exclusive  cultivation 
of  Virtue  ;  just  as  a  mariner's  characteristic  beliefs,  modes  of 
expression,  and  views  of  life  may  be  called  unessential  con- 
comitants of  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  Art  of  Navigation. 
The  cultivation  of  this  Art  is  the  essential  in  a  mariner,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Virtue  is  the  essential  in  Hebraism. 

Hellenism,  then,  is  the  cultivation  of  Art  and  Science,  and 
Hebraism  the  cultivation  of  Virtue  ;  and  the  Reconciliation  of 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  is  the  reconciliation  of  a  cultivation 
of  Art  and  Science  with  a  cultivation  of  Virtue.  This  recon- 
ciliation does  not  seem  difficult  in  idea.  Art  expresses 
Beauty  ;  Science,  Truth  ;  and  Virtue,  Love.  To  judge  from  lan- 
guage we  are  all  apt  to  use  or  echo,  a  very  general  idea  prevails 
of  the  identity  of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  or  Virtue.  "  Virtue 
is  Beauty,"  says  Shakspeare.  "  Beauty  is  Truth  ;  Truth, 
Beauty,"  says  Keats.  Beauty  is  Loveliness,  says  our  English 
tongue.  We  say,  too,  Love  is  Beauty,  and  Love  is  Truth,  and 
the  Truth  is  Love,  however  unwelcome  it  may  be.  There  is 
some  poetical  synthesis  in  these  identifications,  for,  after  all, 
Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  are  not  identical,  but  co-existent  as 
three  aspects  of  one  universe.  The  universe  sums  up  to 
Beauty,  sums  up  to  Truth,  sums  up  to  Love  also  :  God,  or 
Nature,  is  Love,  St.  John  and  Lucretius  agree  in  thinking. 
One  cannot  see  a  beautiful  object,  as  a  perfect  rose,  without 
having  at  the  same  time  the  sentiment  of  a  Truth  and 
benignity  of  Nature  enshrined  in  it.  To  some  minds  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  and  benignant  than  a  general  Truth, 
like  the  Truth  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  An  act  of  Love,  as  a 
mother's  taking  her  new-born  child  to  her  bosom,  inspires  one 
with  a  feeling  of  the  Truth  to  Nature,  and  of  Beauty  in  the  act. 
By  these  considerations  there  will  seem  a  poverty  and  insensi- 
bility of  soul,  an  alienation  from  Nature,  in  the  moral  man,  if 
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he  is  not  also  artistic  and  scientific  ;  in  the  scientific  man,  if  he 
is  not  also  moral  and  artistic  ;  and  in  the  artist — if  artist  he 
can  be — if  he  is  not  also  scientific  and  moral.  It  is  a  poor 
Conscience  that  is  not  responsive  to  the  promptings  of  Beauty, 
Truth,  and  Love,  ail  three. 

Our  complete  man,  Shakspeare,  took  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love 
in  one  as  the  threefold  object  of  his  and  love  and  cultivation. 
He  says,  in  the  105th  Sonnet : —  ' 

"  Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry, 

Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 

Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so. 
*  Fair,  kind,  and  true,'  is  all  my  argument, 
'  Fair,  kind,  and  true,'  varying  to  other  words, 

And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wond'rous  scope  affords." 

The  poet  adds — 

Fair,  kind,  and  true  have  often  lived  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

Practically,  the  Ideal  of  "  Fair,  kind,  and  true,"  or  Beauty, 
Truth,  and  Love  in  one,  has  found  few  exponents,  or  there 
would  not  have  been  the  long  divorce  between  Hellenism  and 
Hebraism  ;  but  that  this  threefold  Ideal  kept  seat  in  Shakspeare 
seems  indubitable. 

Of  the  poet's  devotion  to  this  Ideal,  Sonnets  1-126  are  a 
three  years'  record — of  his  spiritual  contract  to  it,  single- 
minded  thought  of  it  amid  the  opposing  influences  of  passion, 
business,  pleasure,  criticism,  calumny,  and  injury,  inspiration 
by  it  in  word  and  deed,  self-identification  with  it,  and  self- 
immolation  in  its  eternal  life. 

The  plays  also  are  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  devotion  to 
Beauty,  Truth  and  Love  in  one.  It  would  be  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  Art  and  Science  of  human  nature  they  display  ;  and 
as  I  have  shown  that  they  reveal  the  poet's  intense  moral  life 
and  system  of  morality  corresponding,  it  now  also  should  be 
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needless  to  insist  upon  the  Virtue  which,  both  in  his  life  and 
works,  he  has  combined  with  Art  and  Science. 

A  false  notion  that  Shakspeare  was  immoral,  does,  however, 
exist  in  our  time,  as  in  his  own.  Because  he  showed  men  their 
vices  on  the  stage,  and  frequented  vicious  society  in  order  to 
obtain  the  scientific  knowledge  of  vice  necessary  to  this  salutary 
end,  he  has  been  exposed  to  misconception  and  calumny,  to 
"vulgar  scandal"  as  he  calls  it  ;  upon  which  here  it  is  best  that 
he  himself  should  set  his  heel. 

Thus,  in  Sonnet  121,  he  retorts  upon  his  accusers  : — 

"  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  ; 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel, 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown." 

And  thus,  in  Sonnet  125  : — 

"  Hence,  thou  suborned  informer  !  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeached  stands  least  in  thy  control." 

Unimpeachable,  then,  remains  the  truth  that  Shakspeare  re- 
conciled Art  and  Science  with  Virtue,  or  Hellenism  with  He- 
braism. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  upon  Mr.  W.  H.,  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  synthesis.  A  beautiful 
boy,  he  is  in  this  particular  of  Beauty,  similar  to  all  else  that  is 
beautiful.  This  similarity  the  poet  changes  into  identity  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  poetical  synthesis,  and  identifies  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  all  that  is  beautiful,  from  the  Universe,  or  All  Nature  on 
the  one  hand,  to  his  own  poet's  soul  or  himself  on  the  other. 
In  this  account  of  l\Ir.  W.  H..  Beauty  includes  the  Truth  and 
Love  always  co-existent  with  it. 

Here  is  Mr.  W.  H/s  identification  with  the  poet: — 

39.       Oh,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing 
Since  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 
And  what  is't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee  ? 

62.        'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
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Here  is  Mr.  W.  H.'s  identification  with  the  Universe,  or  the 
All  of  Nature  :— 

109.  For  nothing  this  wide  Universe  I  call 

Save  thou,  my  Rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  All. 
112.  You  are  my  All  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  H.  is  identified  with  the  poet's  soul  and  with  All 
Nature,  because  each  of  these  sums  up  to  Beauty,  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  represents. 

Things  by  poetical  synthesis  held  to  be  identical  with  the 
same  thing  must  also  be  held  identical  with  one  another.  In 
this  wise  we  may  say,  Shakspeare  is  All,  or  Shakspeare  is 
Pan. 

Pan  is  All  Nature,  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  in  one,  the 
Supreme  Reason  of  Conduct ;  and  Shakspeare  is  Pan. 

With  the  death  of  Christ,  "Great  Pan  is  dead!"  have  cried 
the  Voices  and  the  Sages,  the  Worlds  and  the  Ages. 

In  the  Tempest  we  found  Shakspeare,  by  poetical  syn- 
thesis, identified  with  Christ  at  his  second  coming ;  and  now 
in  the  Sonnets  we  find  Shakspeare  identified  with  Pan. 
Naturally,  when  Christ  comes  again,  Great  Pan  lives  again  ! 
How  perfect  is  Shakspeare's  system !  How  beautiful  on  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings  ! 

Shakspeare 's  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and  Science. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages 
that  I  discern  in  Religion  much  poetical  synthesis,  or  taking  simi- 
larity as  identity.  Elsewhere  I  have  discussed  the  principle  in 
poetical  synthesis,  under  the  title  "  Mental  Optics,"  as  a 
general  principle  of  thought  :  and  have  shown  that  we  think  an 
abstract  idea  and  all  its  contents,  the  class  of  things  of  which 
it  is  the  abstract  idea,  by  a  particular  or  by  an  imaginary  type 
of  the  class;  that  in  informal  lively  language  from  slang  to 
poetry  often  the  type  is  substituted  for  the  abstract  idea  ;  that 
in  Art  it  is  usual  to  represent  an  abstract  idea  by  a  type  ;  that 
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Religion  is  full  of  types;  and  that  when  its  types  are  turned 
into  abstract  ideas,  religious  dogma  often  expresses  scientific 
truth  ;  and,  finally,  I  argued,  that  as  human  thought  expresses 
itself  so  naturally  in  types,  and  Shakspeare  is  nothing  if  not 
natural,  so  it  can  only  be  expected  that  his  writings  will  be  full 
of  types.  Full  of  types  they  are,  for  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  are  full  of  poetical  synthesis  ;  a  type  repre- 
senting a  class  or  a  number  of  similar  things  in  or  by  one,  their 
similarity  thus  being  taken  as  identity,  according  to  our  defi- 
nition of  poetical  synthesis. 

Shakspeare  himself  calls  poetical  synthesis,  or  the  use  of  the 
type,  "  perspective."    The  word  occurs  in  the  24th  Sonnet  : — 

Mine  eye  hath  played  the  painter  and  hath  stelled 

Thy  Beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart  ; 

My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held, 

And  perspective,  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  perspective,"  as  used  here  by 
Shakspeare,  may  be  learnt  by  a  reference  to  Henry  V.,  Act  v., 
Scene  2. 

King  Henry  :  I  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French  city  for  one  fair 
French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

French  King  :  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively  ;  the  cities 
turned  into  a  maid  ;  for  they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls  that  war 
hath  never  entered. 

King  Henry  :  I  am  content ;  so  that  the  maiden  cities  you  talk 
of  may  wait  on  her. 

So  Mr.  W.  H.,  in  the  Sonnets,  represents  Beauty  perspec- 
tively, and  all  forms  of  Beauty  wait  upon  him,  and  are  identified 
together  in  him. 

So  Prospero  represents  moral  Truth  perspectively  ;  and 
besides  Nature's  Truth,  Christ,  Shakspeare,  and  all  true  men 
wait  upon  him  and  are  identified  together  in  him. 

The  old  founders  of  religion  expressed  their  strong  intuitions 
of  Truth  in  types,  poetical  synthesis,  perspective,  the  way  most 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  ;  for,  by  a  law  of 
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the  mind,  men  think  general  ideas  in  types.  From  the  multi- 
tude poetical  language  secured  an  attention  which  would  not 
have  been  paid  to  simple  Truth,  and  remaining  in  men's  minds 
by  its  agreeableness,  became  hardened  into  dogma.  Then 
Religion  established  itself,  and  used  men's  faith  in  dogma  to 
lead  and  goad  them  in  the  true  road  of  life,  thereby  powerfully 
aiding  human  evolution. 

By  this  account  it  would  appear  that  the  old  founders  of  reli- 
gion were  professors  of  applied  science  ;  they  applied  a  mental 
law  to  move  men  faster  over  the  road  of  life,  just  as  our  railway 
engineers  apply  physical  law  to  move  men  faster  over  an  actual 
road.  If  important  Truth,  like  moral  Truth,  become  more 
attractive  and  impressive  by  the  aid  of  types,  owing  to  the 
mental  law  that  men  think  general  ideas  by  types,  then  it  is  only 
scientific  to  apply  this  law  and  found  a  religion.  It  is  no  longer 
desirable,  however,  that  such  a  religion  should  be  allowed  to 
harden  into  dogma ;  for  then  it  might  become  inimical  to 
science,  which  now  has  attained  to  maturity,  and  is  of  infinitely 
more  use  than  dogma.  But,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
dogma,  there  needs  only  that  the  new  founder  of  religion 
should  teach  the  Truth  that  religion  is  poetry  and  that  its 
poetry  is  applied  science.  Such  poetry,  though  not  petrified  in 
dogma,  will  still  retain  a  power  to  attract,  impress,  and  move 
mankind. 

Religion  is  applied  Science  ;  there  is  the  basis  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Religion  and  Science. 

This  much-needed  Reconciliation  Shakspeare  makes.  By 
means  of  the  type,  poetical  synthesis,  perspective,  he  teaches 
a  system  of  morality  in  the  Tempest  ;  combines  Beauty, 
Truth,  and  Virtue  as  one  threefold  Ideal,  in  the  Sonnets  ;  and, 
alike  in  the  Tempest  and  the  Sonnets,  identifies  himself  with 
his  Truth  and  with  Nature,  in  the  one  case,  as  Christ  come  to 
judge  the  world  ;  in  the  other  case,  as  Pan  ;  and  thus,  twice 
over,  figures  as  God-man.    Here  it  is  as  easy  to  recognise  a 
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new  Religion  as  in  the  latest  variety  of  Rose  to  recognise  a  new 
Rose.  But,  observe,  the  new  Religion  is  the  product  of  a 
professed  poet,  writing  professed  poetry,  and  professing  in  his 
poetry  the  applied  science  of  perspective.  This  applied 
science,  by  which  the  poet  was  able  to  express  the  profoundest 
thoughts  in  the  most  agreeable  style,  he  looked  upon  as  his 
special  secret,  which  differentiated  him  from  inferior  poets,  kept 
him  true  to  Beauty,  ransomed  him  from  oblivion,  and  gave  him 
to  immortality.  His  estimate  of  his  secret  is  well  apparent  in 
that  section  of  the  Sonnets  (Sonnets  78-86)  which  in  Great  Pan 
Lives  I  have  called  "  Impeachment  by  Criticism,"  in  which 
Shakspeare  girds  with  such  wit  and  humour  at  Chapman  for 
crabbed  hymns  to  Beauty  in  the  abstract,  professes  his  own  pre- 
ference for  simple  Beauty  in  the  type,  and  exquisitely  defends 
perspective  perspectively  ;  and  concludes — 

Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts  speaking  in  effect. 

Shakspeare,  then,  founds  a  new  Religion,  and  this  Religion  is 
applied  Science.    Thus  he  reconciles  Religion  and  Science. 
It  has  now  been  shown  that  Shakspeare  reconciles 

i°  The  Practical  and  Ideal  in  Morality, 

20  Hellenism  and  Hebraism, 

30  Science  and  Religion. 
By  these  three  reconciliations  he  reconciles  the  World  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity  (cf  page  8). 
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Well,  everything  now  is  reconciled  by  Shakspeare  ;  but  as  yet 
in  a  book  only,  in  his  "  unvalued  book,"  as  Milton  suggestively 
calls  it.  How  will  Shakspeare  induce  men  to  follow  his  example, 
so  that  his  Reconciliation  of  the  World  and  the  Spirit  may  be- 
come a  living  reality  ?  That  was  his  design.  For  a  man  does 
not  invent  a  religion,  worthy  of  the  name,  merely  for  his  own 
amusement  or  profit.  A  perception  of  the  world's  spiritual 
needs,  a  wish  to  meet  them,  a  design  to  meet  them,  all  urgent 
in  the  brain  through  long  years,  produce  at  last  the  religion  as 
an  inspiration. 

Shakspeare's  design  to  found  a  religion  was  dependent  upon 
his  expectation  of  achieving  Fame,  both  lasting  and  pre-eminent. 
He  thought 

55.    Not  Marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  Princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 

He  thought  also,  quite  justifiably,  that  he  did 

62.    "  All  other  in  all  worth  surmount." 

He  must  then  have  expected,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
Sonnets  through  without  perceiving  that  he  did  expect,  to 
occupy  a  position  in  the  modern  world  at  least  comparable  to 
that  of  Homer  in  the  Ancient  world.  The  expectation  is  ful- 
filled. Shakspeare  now  surmounts  all  other  in  worth  in  men's 
eyes.  Therefore,  as  he  foresaw,  his  Truth  of  the  Reconciliation, 
identified  with  himself,  will  be  lifted  up  as  high  as  himself,  and 
like  himself  draw  all  men.  "  Never  from  Christ !  "  exclaim  a 
chorus  of  voices.  I  agree,  never  from  Christ,  because  Shak- 
speare is  one  with  Christ,  even  as  I  may  piously  hope  are  the 
possessors  of  these  voices.    If,  then,  they  are  one  with  Christ, 
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so  also  they  must  be  one  with  Shakspeare  ;  and  as  the  Shak- 
spearean  system  is  the  evolution  of  Christianity,  and  Shakspeare 
the  evolution  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  as  Christianity  grew 
through  the  centuries  to  the  Shakspearean  system,  and  Christ 
grew  through  the  centuries  to  be  judge  of  the  world  in  Shak- 
speare, so  they  and  all  Christians  must  evolve  and  grow  into 
Shakspearean  Christians.  The  earliest  disciples  of  Christ  in 
Shakspeare  no  doubt  will  appear  among  the  heterodox,  from 
whom,  not  long  after  they  know  and  understand  Shakspeare's 
self-identification  with  Christ,  there  will  emerge  a  body  of 
Shakspearean  Christians.  An  aggressive  body  in  the  state 
they  will  be,  for  their  moral  watchword  will  be  Justice  for 
themselves  and  all,  and  their  moral  duty  the  continual  im- 
peachment of  injustice  ;  which  duty  performed  with  zeal, 
thoroughness  and  universality  of  application  will  tend  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable  called  modern  civilisation,  and  will 
bring  them  both  useful  enemies  and  troops  of  friends.  For 
them  Duty  will  include  the  cultivation  of  Art  and  Science,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  Virtue  ;  hence  their  Temples,  of  a  new, 
gracious  and  all-reconciling  style  of  architecture,  will  be  temples 
of  Art  and  Science  as  well  as  of  Virtue  ;  and  naturally  the  per- 
formance of  Shakspeare's  plays,  which  so  perfectly  combine 
Art,  Science,  and  Virtue,  will  be  an  important  feature  in  the 
religious  observances  of  Shakspearean  Christians,  and  will 
prove  an  attraction  to  large  numbers  of  people,  who  will  be  in- 
duced thereby  to  adopt  or  support  the  new  faith.  The  Sunday 
opening  of  religious  temples,  which  inclusively  will  be  temples 
of  Art  and  Science,  will  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  tending  to 
the  general  Sunday  opening  of  our  museums,  art  galleries  and 
theatres,  now,  by  the  old  school  of  Christians,  so  inappro- 
priately classed  with  public-houses.  The  brief  spell  of  perse- 
cution by  which  this  inevitable  religious  advance  will  be  greeted, 
will  serve  to  swell  the  list  of  church  membership  of  the  new  Re- 
ligion.   These  lists  will  receive  accretions  also  by  the  adhesion 
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to  Shakspearean  Christianity  of  those  enlightened  minds  that 
like  Religion  but  dislike  dogma.  For  when  the  Apostles  of  the 
new  faith  have  composed  their  creed,  they  will  profess  it  to  be 
a  poetical  expression  of  admittedly  scientific  Truth,  and  will 
append  its  scientific  interpretation  in  terms  of  formal  prose  ; 
and  so  effectually  will  prevent  that  hardening  of  poetry  into 
dogma,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  religion. 
Thus,  the  new  faith  will  be  a  perfect  haven  of  refuge  for  exiles 
from  the  old  dogmatic  faiths. 

With  the  growth  of  the.  Shakspearean  Christians  in  numbers 
and  collective  importance,  their  religion  will  react  upon  Con- 
servative Christianity,  which  to  retain  its  flock  will  be  forced  to 
keep  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  new  ideas,  till  gradually  all 
Christians  will  become  Shakspearean  Christians ;  that  is  to 
say,  followers  of  Christ  always,  but  now  of  Christ  in  Shakspeare, 
Children  of  Pan,  Agnostic  lovers  of  Art,  Science,  and  Virtue, 
worshippers  of  one  threefold  Ideal,  and  recipients  of  one  three- 
fold Grace  of  Beauty,  Truth  and  Love,  the  All  of  Nature,  and 
Supreme  Reason  of  Conduct.  The  Agnostics,  too,  will  return 
at  last  to  the  fold  ;  for  they  are  above  all  reasonable,  and  they 
will  have  no  reason  left  for  maintaining  a  churlish  and  un- 
sociable aloofness. 

"  But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun," 
thus  Shakspeare,  by  his  life's  example  and  by  his  teaching, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  our 
era,  will  induce  all  men  to  reconcile  the  Practical  and  Ideal  in 
Morality,  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  Religion  and  Science,  or  in 
sum  the  World  and  the  Spirit  ;  and  so  finally  will  induce  all 
men  to  become  sensible.  A  new  world  will  arise,  cleared  of 
dogma,  cleansed  by  Justice,  organised  by  Science,  beautified  by 
Art — a  truly  religious,  happy,  merry,  Shakspearean  world. 

Shakspeare  cries,  Let  there  be  Reconciliation  !  then 

"  From  loftiest  throne 
Creates  and  rules  a  world." 


Dixitque  eis  :  De  comedente  exivit  cibus,  et  de  forti  egressa 
est  dulcedo.  Nec  potuerunt  per  tres  dies  propositionem 
solvere. 

Liber  Judicum,  cap.  xiv.  v.  14. 


